Plan 
For Farm Labor 


in the United States. 


stamps and stamp the boo 


The following program has been 
submitted to all Congressmen and 


Senators by President Mitchell’ in be- 
half of the membership of the Na- 


tional Farm Labor Union: 


| Introduction 
In the United States there are ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 wage workers 
employed in agriculture. There are 
also.a similar number who are ten- 


’ ant farmers, sharecroppers and sub-| 


sistence farm owners who together 
with the. wage earners make up the 
labor force employed in American 
agriculture. 


Second-Class Citizens 


_ The workers and their families are 
accorded only second-class citizenship 
| They are ex- 
cluded from ‘the Social Security laws, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and 


+ the’ National Labor Relations laws. 
~~. Legislation providing low-cost hous- 
has not been extended to these 


le. Thousands are nomads who 
perform a necessary service in pro- 
ducing and harvesting the crops, and 


known as migratory workers. 


They are America’s Displaced Per- 


sons. 


Only Union Speaks for.Them 


“The National Farm Labor Union 


represents the only organized group 
of these workers. The Union has 
prepared and is advancing a legisla- 


tive program which it is hoped. will 


be the beginning of a movement to 
bring these people up to a basis of 
near equality with other American 
citizens. | 

The minimum program is as fol- 

1. An amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act to extend coverage to all 


agricultural] labor. 
Legislation to 


rovide housin | 
for rural families who live both o 
and on the farms. 

~ 8. An amendment to the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, to authorize the 
Wage and Hour Administration to 
set minimum wage rates for agri- 
cultural workers employed on large- 
scale commercial or industrial type 


farms. 


4. The inclusion of agricultural 


‘workers employed on large-scale, com- 


ercial or industrial type farms un- 


der the labor relations law. 
Union Wants Civil Rights. and Aid 


to Education 


The National Farm Labor Union is 
also interested in securing- other so- 
cial welfare legislation, particularly 
federal aid to education and civil 
rights measures. It is further in- 


- terested in an amendment to the im- 


migration laws which will provide a 
enalty for any employer who har- 
conceals or employs illegal 
aliens. This refers to the thousands 
of Mexican wetbacks who are induced 
to cross our borders illegally and are 
exploited by large farm operators. 


_ Extend Social Security to Farm Labor 


The inclusion of f laborers and 
other groups now excluded from pro- 


- visions of the Social Security Act ap- 


plying to Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance no longer presents an admin- 
istrative problem in that a system 
whereby an employer may purchase 
of an 
employe showing wages earned, has 


_ now been worked out. This method 


. (Continued on page 2) 


A S.Dept.of Labor 


~ om Washington, D. C., January, 1949 


The new National Officers. and Executive Hoard members elected at the 


National Officers For 1949 


Cincinnati Convention are, reading from left to right: Joe Phares, Board 
member of Franklinton, La., representing the dairymen; Dorothy Dowe, 
Secretary-Treasurer; H. L. Mitchell, President; F. R. Betton, Vice President. 
Back row, left to right: Hank Hasiwar from California; Carrie Dilworth 
from Arkansas; George Stith from Arkansas; F. T. Riley from Florida, all 


Executive Board members. George 


from El Paso, Texas, is not in the picture. 


F. Webber, Executive Board member 


President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
sent to President Truman, to Secre- 
tary of Labor Tobin, to Federa] Se- 
curity Administrator Ewing, and to 
the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees a 4-point program calling 
for extensive revision of the Social 
Security system. 

This program, drafted by the So- 
cial Security Committee of the AFL, 
calls for adoption of legislation to 
meet the following 4 major objectives: 


1. Extension and liberalization of 
the existing federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance program by extend- 
ing coverage to some 25,000,000 more 
persons and doubling the average 
benefits. This includes agricultural 
workers, farmers and domestic serv- 
ants. | | 


Social 


2. Extension of the insurance sys- 


tem to provide benefits when an in- 
jured individual is out of work due to 
sickness or disability. 


8. Extension, simplification and 
liberalization of the existing unem- 
ployment insurance and employment 
service programs. The committee 
points out that this can be accom- 


plished only through the develop-|. 


ment of a national system replacing 
the present widely differing state 


systems. This means an all-Ameri- 
can a “states rights” 
crippled program. 

4. The development of a health 
program including health insurance 
for 125,000,000 persons with free 
choice of doctor,. decentralized ad- 
ministration by utilizing state and 
local agencies and full use of existing 


voluntary plans providing medical 


| services. 


Labor 


9 


rto Rico Pact Ends 


The Farm Labor Union won a 
great victory over corporation farm- 
ers and food processors recently when 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice reached agreement with the 
Puerto Rican government for impor- 
tation of agricultural workers. | 


The Puerto Ricans are American 
citizens, and as such don’t have to put 
up with the things which are suffered 
by Mexicans and other nationals on 
U. S. farms. The big business farm- 
ers' have made a habit of exploiting 
foreigners for wage-cutting and 
strike-breaking purposes. | 


President H. L. Mitchell of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union, AFL, has 
for some time been pressing the gov- 
ernment for a Puerto Rican agree- 
ment which would give the farm 
workers all the rights enjoyed by 
U. S. farm workers. Health condi- 
tions on farms where foreign labor 
has been employed have been even 
lower than average. 


Under the new recruitment plan 
Puerto Rico will supply farm work- 
ers upon request where there are 
shortages in this country. The plan 
will be administered by the Farm 
Placement Service of USES and will 
adhere to strict standards set up in 
the agreement. | 


Notice to Readers 
Farm Labor News 


If your neighbor does not get a 
paper this month, lend him yours 
when you have read it. If he wants 
to buy ene, tell him to see the Local 
Secretary or Organizer—both have a 
supply. 

All persons who were not in good 
standing in the Union on January 1, 
— been removed from the mailing 
ists. | 

The way to keep the Farm Labor 
News “a comin’” is to keep your Un- 
ion dues paid up. Individual subscrip- 
tions from non-union members are 
36 cents per year. 


of . 


36 Cents Per Year 


Insurance Policy 
For All Members 


Arrangements are being worked out 
with the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Co. of New York to provide each 
member of the National Farm Labor 
Union with a $250 insurance policy 


as a part of the benefits he or she 
receives from membership dues paid 
each month. | 


To finance this new insurance plan, 


-|a proposal has been submitted to the 


Local Unions for a vote of the mem- 
bership. The cost of the insurance 
will be borne by the National Union 
and the Locals without any increase © 
in the dues of the individual member. 
If adopted, the program will go into 
effect on April 1, 1949, and — ) 
member who has been in good stand- 
ing for 3 months or more will be 
covered, provided he or she.is not 
over 60 years of age at the time of 
joining the Union. The policy will be 
in,force just as long as a met 
keeps his dues paid-up to-dute>” 

- Members who are in arrears in the 
payment oftheir membership dues 
may pay up all back dues or if they 
prefer, they can pay a new “initiation 
fee and 3 months’ dues “and: secure 


their policy. 


The group insurance policy will be 
issued ie the Union Labor Life In-_ 


surance Co. which handles insurance 
for union members throughout the 
United States. An individual policy 
will be mailed to each member who 


‘is -entitled to. .one... The. insurance... .. 


company is headed by Mr. Matthew 
Woll, Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and is one 
of the old line life insurance com- 
panies. | 


No medical examinations are re- 
quired and payment will be made 


Upon the death of a member to his 


beneficiary. This program for in- 
surance of members of the National 
Farm Labor Union is being handled 
by a committee appointed by the 


i National Executive Board. The com- | 


mittee is composed -of ~rresident 
Mitchell, Board Member F. T. Riley. 
of Florida, and I. Lee Parker, Na- 

tional Representative in Louisiana. 


To secure this benefit of member- 
ship in the National Farm Labor Un-_ 
ion, each member should see that his 
dues are paid each month and re- 
ported by the Local Secretary to the 
national office. Members who do not 
live in an‘area where a Local Union is 
functioning may send their dues to 
the national office, 512 Victor Build- 
ing, Washington 1, D. C. Dues may 
be paid by the month, the quarter, 02 
a year in advance. et 


New Look For 


Farm Labor News 


The January number of the Farm 
Labor News has been delayed in 
reaching readers. This is due tc 
changes we had to make in having it 
ge and mailed in Washington. 

rom now on it will appear about the 
a of each month. e regret the 

e 


The Man With 
The Dough 

Ernesto Galarza, the Union’s Edu- 
cation Director, was asked by a mem- 
ber at a meeting what he meant by 


a “finance farmer.” Ernie replied: 
“He is the man with the dough, who 


ito grow.” 


plants a penny and wants a dollar 
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Picking 
Tn Cotton Fields: 


Hundreds of cotton picking ma- 
chines were in use this past year in 
harvesting the 15,000,000-bale cotton 
crop. However, it is estimated that 
not more than 1 bale out of 20 was 
picked by the big machines in 1948. 


A machine can gather a bale of 
1,500 pounds, seed and lint, in an hour 
and a half. Last year it cost about 
$42 a bale to pick with the machine, 
while the cost of hand picking av- 
eraged $52 a bale. This difference in 
cost was offset by the damage the 
machines do to the grade and staple 
of the cotton. 3 


The cotton picking machines have 
been most successful in the Missis- 
sippi Delta, the Rio Grande Valley 
and the irrigated farms of the West. 
The cost of the machines is about 
$7,500, and only the big cotton farms 
can afford to buy them. The Inter- 
national Harvester Co. has a plant 
in Memphis. to turn out the machine 


~and manufactured about 1,000. this 


past year.-However, with mass pro- 
duction the price can be cut and the 
number increased. | 


The most successful cotton picking 


machine is the one invented by John| 


D. Rust, whose patents are being 
held by Allis Chalmers. It has not 
yet been put into mass production. 
Allis Chalmers is probably waiting 
for International to develop the mar- 


ket and then to come out with a 


cheaper and better cotton picker. In 
the meantime, John Rust is working 
on a much smaller machine for use 
by the farmer with about 200 acres 
of cotton. Depending on the market, 
the government supports for cotton, 
and perfection of the machine, it may 
be 10 years more before hand labo 
will not be needed. 


Old Rip Didn’t Sleep 
For 20 Years? 


A lanky; lazy-looking, bald man 
with a smile leaned back in a swivel 
chair -and calmly declared that he 
was the great-great-grandson of Rip 
Van Winkle. a 


The man was Howard Van Winkle, 
62 years old, of Stone Ridge, N. Y. 


“Here’s the story,’ he said, put- 
ting his coat aside and rolling up his 
shirtsleeves. “There’s a diary of 
my great-grandmother, Charlotte, and 
records in the Kingston City Hall to 
back me up. | ; 


“According to the diary, Washing- 
ton Irving, the author of ‘Rip Van 
Winkle,’ and dAaron Burr came 
through my town of Stone Ridge in 
the early 1800s. At that time the 
town was known as Lang Syne. They 
were brought to my _ great-grand- 
mother’s farm for lunch, and she told 
them about her father-in-law, my 
great-great-grandfather. 


“His name was Jensen Walling Van 
Winkle and he was a loafer... Just a 
ne’er-do-well who was always mind- 
ing everybody else’s business. Well, 
his wife wasn’t really a nag. She 
just wanted him to do his work like 
a good farmer. But he couldn’t take 
it and he disappeared for 17 years. 
Where he went, nobody knows, but 
pod naa sleep 20 years like Irving 
said.’ 


Howard Van Winkle went on to ex- 
lain that he was convinced that the 
antasy Washington Irving had writ- 

ten “about 10 or 12 years after talk- 
ing to my great-grandmother” was 
based on the stories concerning Jen- 
sen. 

“If that isn’t enough proof,” he 

smiled, “my wife, Margaret, can tell 


. 


Children Working on F arms Against the Law 


The Wage and Hour Administration last year found many children from 
6 to 15 years of age to be working in the fields in violation of the law.. In 
many states the law provides that children under age may not be hired for 
wages to work in the fields during school hours. The age limits vary from 


state te state and some 
culture. 


of the states have no law about child labor in agri- 


It is not against the law anywhere for children of farm families to help 
their families with their own crops; however, it is against the law for them 


‘to be hired by big farms and plantations. 


The National Farm Labor Union is trying to get the law changed to 


make it a violation of federal law for 


any child under 16 years of age to be 


hired to work for wages by a big farmer or plantation owner. 


| National Farm Labor Union, 726 Ninth St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 
For the Twelve-Month Period Ending October 31, 1948 


INCOME 


Membership dues $19,174.15 
Contributions: 

For organization $10,712.50 

For strike fund l 10,172.72 

For legal defense fund 488.00 

National sharecroppers’ fund grants 13,900.00 

For education : ; 13,058.72 

52,331.94 
Subscriptions to Farm Labor News 43.31 
Supplies sold to locals... 58.44 

Total income $67,607.84 

ay DEDUCT EXPENSES 

Office and administrative expenses $5,728.69 
Salaries: | 

Executive salaries $3,692.09 

Office salaries 2,675.99 

Organizational salaries 12,841.52 

19,209.60 

Per capita dues paid AFL... 3,900.00 * 
General organizational expenses 10,185.69 
Legal fees (Defense Fund) 1,116.00 
Publication costs—Farm Labor News 3,185.54 
Strike relief and expenses 10,982.71 
Promotion and expenses 383.56 
Convention expenses 702.99 
Taxes (Social Security and income taxes on salaries). 1,255.30 
Miscellaneous expenses | : 692.83 

Total expenses $57,292.91 

Excess of income over expenses . $10,314.93 


you more. She says I’m about the 
laziest man who ever lived. I kind 
like to loaf around myself.” | 

When .asked what he does, Mr. 
Van Winkle replied that he owned an 
apple orchard with 2,000 trees. 

“But I don’t work too hard,” he 
added quickly. “I just wait till they 
get ripe and pick ’em. I got a couple 
of men working for me, and my 16- 


year-old daughter, Ann, one of my 
4 kids, does just about al] the work. 
She’s a real hard worker—not like 
her old man!” 
A doubtful reporter asked Howard: 
“Can you give me definite proof you 
are Rip Van Winkle’s great-great- 
grandson? 

Howard answered: “Can 
me definite proof I ain’t?” 


you give 


LEGISLATIVE PLAN 
(Continued from page 1) 


could also be applied to ‘other fea- 
tures of social security legislation. 


Build- Low-Cost Housing for Farm 
Workers | 


Pending housing legislation pro- 
vides a means whereby rural housing 
may be built on the farm, however, 
there is no specific section which au- 
thorizes the Housing Administration 
to build off-the-farm housing for 
agricultural labor. The majority of 
farm workers live in slums located 
off the owner’s property. An amend- 
ment to the housing bill needs to be 
included to provide permanent and 
temporary housing for both regu- 
larly employed farm workers and mi- 
gratory workers who are employed 
seasonally. 


Big Farmers Want to Steal Workers 
Homes 


There are 37 housing projects built 
by federal funds for rent to migrant 
farm workers. Under Public Law 
No. 298, known as the Bramblett Act, 
the government is ordered to dispose 
of pate holdings by June 30, 1949. 
At present they are under lease to 
private associations of farm oper- 
ators. Large farm interests are sup- 
porting legislation to provide that 
these homes for workers shall be let 
on long-term leases to private asso- 
ciations of farmers. Under private 
operation these housing projects have 


deteriorated and become centers for 


epidemics: of disease, constituting a 
threat to the welfare of the commu- 
nities in which they are located. 


Extend Minimum Wage and Labor 
Relations Laws to Farm Workers 


There are in the United States, ac-_ 


cording to the 1945 Agricultural Cen- 


sus, 102,000 Class I, large-scale farms. 


which are commonly known as in- 
dustrial or commercial type farms. 
Many of these farms are owned. and 
operated by corporations and others 
are owned by wealthy individuals 
who engage in farming as a big busi- 
ness enterprise. Many of the 102,000 
farms operate as factories in the fields 
and together they employ on an aver- 
age, over 1,500,000 wage earners. 
These large farm units produce 24.2 
percent of the value of all farm pro- 
duction in the United States. Eight- 
een thousand of these large factories 
in the fields are located in the state 
of California. 


It is the employes of this class of © 


farm operators that the National 
Farm Labor Union wishes to have 
included under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and the National Labor Re- 
lations Law. Legislation can be 
drafted to cover these workers in ag- 


riculture by applying standards 
based on. man-days employed. In 
simple terms, an average of or 


more workers employed annually on 
a farm would be”a fair basis for ap- 
plication of wage and hour and labor 
relations coverage. Such legislation 
would exclude hired hands employed 
on small and middle-size farm opera- 
tions and would not affect the politi- 
cal alliance between the American 
farmer and organized labor. It 
should have the effect of clarifying 
the status of those special interest 
farm lobbyists who represent big 


business in agriculture while .mas-- 


querading as the spokesmen for the 
farmer with 40 acres and a mule. 


CONVENTION* REPORT 
(Continued from page 3) 


James B. Price, Local 218, California; 
H. N. Wilburn, Local 210, Arkansas; 
Joseph Reed, Local 235, Florida; B. 
J. Bennett, Local 167, Mississippi; 


Hayes McCrary, Local 187, Alabama; 
Mrs. Nancy Jones, Loca] 12, Missouri; 
Sam James, Local 82, Arkansas; J. 
W. Stewart, Local 38, Arkansas; W. 
C. Banks, delegate-at-large; William 
Stith, Local 1, Arkansas; Jim 


Local 218, California; Mrs. Carrie 
Dilworth, Local 72, Arkansas. 


4 


Sisk, 
Local 147, Arkansas; Bob Whatley, 


. < 
x 
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ANNUAL 


National Farm Labor Union 


November 12, 13, 14, 1948 
The convention of the National 


Farm Labor Union met in the Rail- 


way Clerks Hall in Cincinnati for its 

first session Friday, Noy. 12, 1948. 
Delegates representing locals in the 

following states were present: Ala, 


bama, Arkansas, California, Louisi- 


ana, Florida, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and Tennessee. 

A number of labor representatives 
spoke at the meeting. Telegrams were 


~ yeceived and read from other labor 


organizations and friends throughout 
the United States. | 


The report of the executive board 
was presented and accepted. The 
financial report was made by the 
secretary-treasurer. Officers and del- 
egates made full reports of their 
work and that of their local unions 
during the convention sessions. 


- Resolutions were adopted by the 
convention and a few changes made 
in the constitution removing all ref- 
erences to chapters and providing 


that the initiation fee shall be $2 


everywhere for new members. Local 
unions however, may set their mem- 
bership dues at rates of not less than 
$1 nor more than $3 per month. Per 
capita of 50 cents per members shall 
be paid to the National Office each 
month as collected. One half of all. 
initiation fees shall be sent in when 
new members join. oy | 


Elections were held on Sunday 


afternoon, December 14. The follow- 
ing were elected: H. L. Mitchell, pres- 


ident; F. R. Betton, vice president; 
Dorothy Dowe, secretary-treasurer. 
F’. T. Riley of Florida, Joe Phares of 
Louisiana, Carrie Dilworth of Ar- 
kansas, George Stith of Arkansas, 
Hasiwar of California, and 


as members of the national executive 
board. 


The convention adopted resolutions 
on the following subjects: | 


Wetbacks 


Called upon Congress to .change 
the immigration laws to make .it a 
crime for a person to hire, harbor or 
conceal an alien worker in this coun- 


try illegally. 
Farm Labor. Housing 
The convention called on Congress 


to set up a lg for housing mi- 
grant farm 


abor. Such housing pro- 
gram to be operated by the federal 
government. 
-A Daily Labor Newspaper 
~The convention concurred in a reso- 


lution proposed by the Typographical |' 


Union calling upon the labor move- 
ment to set up a daily newspaper to 
present labor’s side of the news. 


Tree Surgeons 


The convention announced a cam- 
paign to organize tree surgeons and 
forestry workers 
throughout the United States. It re- 
quested the aid of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in conducting such 


campaign. 


New Labor Law to Cover Farm Labor 


The convention adopted a resolution 
calling for the inclusion of farm la- 


_ bor employed on big farms under the 


new labor relations law to be adopted 


by Congress. . 


Demanded Resignation Robert 
Denham . 


ue to the unfair way of handling 
the Di Giorgio strike by the National 
or Relations Board, the conven- 


tion requested the removal of the 


a general counsel, Robert Denham, by 


resident Truman. A telegram was 


’ 


+ +/and 6 Executive Board members to 
ion for the year 
California’s Delegation at Convention 


The California ‘delegation traveled 


Jim Price, leader of the Di Giorgio 


homes to attend the convention in Cincinnati. Reading from left to right are: 


assassin last May while holding a meeting of the Local Executive Committee 
in a private home; Anna Jones, Secretary-Treasurer of the Fresno Local 213; 
John Shelton, also a Di Giorgio striker and the political expert of the Local; 
Bob Whatley from Lamont, who started.the organizing campaign on the 
Di Giorgio Ranch, and last but not least, Hank Hasiwar, Executive Boar 

member and Western Representative of the Union. 


instructed to write letters of appre- 
ciation to the Railway and “gs. 
Clerks for the use of their fine h 

‘tand to all speakers who addressed 


the convention. 


The following speakers appeared 
on the program of the national] con- 
vention: Phil E. Ziegler, Secretary, 
Brotherhood of Raiway and Steam- 
‘|ship Clerks; Fred Rasser, Secretary, 

Central Labor Union, Cincinnati; 
Leon B. Schachter, President, Local 
56, Meat and Cannery Workers Un- 
ion; Roy Scheurich, Vice President, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen; George Meany, 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; L. O. Thomas, Edi- 
tor, Machinists’ Journal; Art Mc- 
Dowell, Organization Director, Up- 


ley W. Oliver, President, Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen; J. 
Howard Hicks, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Office Workers Internationa] Union; 
Nelson Cruikshank, Social Security 
Representative, American Federation 
of Labor; Woodruff Randolph, Presi- 
dent, International Typographical, 
Union; Edward H. Weyler, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Kentucky Federation of 
_Labor; C. J. Haggerty, Secretary- 
Treasurer, California State~federa- 
tion of Labor. | 


nearly 5,000 miles to and from their 


strike, who was shot by a would-be 


sent to the President making this 
request. | 


Prosecution of Persons for Breaking 
Laws 


The convention called for an in- 
vestigation and the prosecution of 


\officers and farm employers who or- 


ganized and permitted the invasion 
of Mexican workers into the United 
States in October, 1948, in violation 
of our laws and the international 
agreement with Mexico. 


Program of Mexican and American 
Unions 

The convention approved the pro- 
gram worked out by the Mexican un- 
‘ions and the representatives of the 
National Farm Labor Union in Lar- 
edo, Texas, for the control of impor- 
tation of Mexican workers. 


No Strike Policy 


The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion approving a no-strike policy for 
the Union and arbitration of disputés 
with employers of farm labor. 


Cooperative Cotton Gin 


tion proposed by the Edmondson Lo- 
cal to set up a cooperative gin owned 
and operated by and for Union mem- 
bers in Arkansas and pledged its full 
support for this project of the Ed- 
mondson people. 
A Farm Housing Program 

The convention noted President 
Truman’s program for building more 
houses in rural communities and 
pledged full support of the Union to 
carry out a program to provide more 
and better 


farm laborers. 
_ A Legislative Committee 
The. convention adopted a_resolu- 
tion instructing incoming officers to 
set up a legislative committee to work 


with the AFL in getting legislation 
for members of the Union. 


Political Education 


The convention adopted a resolution 
calling upon all locals and members 
to support fully, financially and other- 
wise, the political education league 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and instructed officers of the Union 
to work out ways and means whereby 
all Union members may become 
voters. 
| Social Security 


members of the Union to get behind 


the program for extending old age 


The convention- approved a resolu-/ 


omes for farmers and 


The convention called upon 


pensions, health, accident and unem- 
ployment insurance to all farm people 
not included under such laws. The 
feeling was expressed that we could 
get old age pensions in the new Con- 
gress and possibly other social se- 
curity measures applied to farm labor. 


Di Giorgio Strike Film 
The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion of appreciation for the fine serv- 


ices rendered by the Hollywood AFL 
Film Council in making the movie, 


ports to the convention: Ernesto Gal- 
arza, Director of Research and Edvu- - 
cation, NF LU; Joe Phares, Local 237, 
Louisiana; Mrs. Anna Jones, Local 
213, California; Leon Hussar, Local 
236, Louisiana; J. C. Smith, Local 
232, Florida; J. W. 
236, Louisiana; S. W. Seal, Local 237, 
Louisiana; F. T. Riley, Florida Rep- 
resentative, NFLU; Ike Shaw, Local | 
43, Arkansas; George Lynch, Local 
236, Massachusetts; Edwin C. Mitch- 


, ell, NFLU Representative; A. B. 
“Poverty. in the Valley of Plenty,”| Brookins, ~Tenn.; John 


which has been shown to many labor 
unions and to our own people. 
Civil Liberties 

The convention went on record for 
full enjoyment of all rights by all] 
people under the Constitution and|~. 
laws of the United States. This in- 
cluded equal pay for equal work, no 
discrimination on account of race, 
creed, sex or nationality, and for the 
abolition of the poll tax and other 
legal or unlawful denials of civil 
rights. 


Peonage in the South | 


The convention called to the- atten- 
tion of authorities and the public the 
conditions existing in. many south- 
ern states wherein farm workers are 
held against their will and forced to 
be unemployed for long periods of 
time by laws and outright slave labor 
conditions. | 


Support the Di Giorgio Strike 


The Di Giorgio strike which has 
been going on since October 1, 1947, 
merits the:-support of all members of 
organized labor. Appreciation was 
expressed by the convention for. the 
fine spirit shown by members of Local 
218 in conducting the strike against 
the Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation. 


Pledging Support to President 
Truman 


A telegram was sent to President 
Truman pledging full support of the 
Union in carrying out the program 
he has advocated, including repeal 
of the slave labor law and extending 
benefits to all American citizens. 


4 Minimum Wage in Agriculture 

The convention adopted a resolution 
calling for a minimum wage rate in 
agriculture to be applied to all work- 


ers employed on large commercialized 
farms in the United States. . 


On Number of Executive Board 
Members 


The convention adopted a resolution 
calling for the election of 3 officers 


Shelton, Local 218, California; Ar- 
thur Churchill, NFLU Representa- 
|tive; C..C. Watson, Local 13, Arkan- 
sas; B. S. Beck, Local 12, Missouri; 


(Continued on page 2) 


Uncle Sam Says 


Many thousands of wise fathers, 
husbands and sons know there is no . 
more thoughtful Christmas gift than © 
a U. S. Savings Bond. So put your 
dollars into Savings Bonds because 
they are the safest, soundest invest- 
ment you can make for those you 
love. Every dollar is guaranteed by 
the the in- 
creases steadily. For every $3 you pay 
today returns $4 in just ten years. 
You should be enrolled for the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan where you work, or 
if self-employed, for the Bond-a- | 
Month Plan where you bank. Either 
way you will be choosing a winner. 
- U.S. Treasury Department 


holsterers International Union; Stan- 
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Farm Labor 


In Washington 


By H. L. MITCHELL, President 


The National Farm Labor Union is} 


beginning to make some headway 


‘here in Washington since the re-elec- 
tion of President Truman and what, 


we hope will be a better Congress. 
Importing Mexicans Again 
Early in January while waiting for 
the big inauguration show to end, we 
spent a lot of time working on pro- 
grams affecting our membership. 
First of all was the proposals for 
importation of Mexican nationals. As 
a member of the National Advisory 
Council of the Federal Security 
Agency, I was invited to meet with a 
special committee on farm labor held 
by the U. S. Employment Service. 
About 40 representatives of the big 
farmers made up the committee. For 
a whole day I heard them brag about 
how they organized the invasion of 
Mexicans last October. I heard them 
tell how Don Larin, director of farm 
placement for the USES, directed the 
traffic across the border in coopera- 
tion with local officers of the Immi- 
gration Service in violation of our 
laws and the agreement with Mexico. 


The next day I presented a state- 


ment on behalf of the union, and it| 


was as if some one had dropped a 


bombshell among the big ranchers} 


and planters. I told them we knew 


gome agricultural employers’ only 


wanted the Mexicans imported for the 
purpose of keeping down wages; that 
they wanted a labor supply they 
could control in a near state of peon- 


-age. W. M. Garrard, Jr., a Mississippi 


Delta planter serving on the commit- 
tee, asked me if I didn’t come from 
down South and know something 


about cotton. I admitted that I came 


from Tennessee and knew what cot- 
ton looked like. He then asked if I 
knew how long it would have. taken 
to pick the cotton if they had not 
gotten Mexicans in to help. I replied 
that it would have taken about 2 days 
longer as there were only 25,000 in 
the area. The real reason was that 
the Mexican nationals were used to 
keep wages down and I cited where 
cotton picking wages were $4 per hun- 
dred and had been rolled back to $3 


per hundred. The big farmers also 


4 of March 3, 1879. 


proposed to do away with the con- 
tract and permit any Mexican who 
came to the border to enter as an 
agricultural worker. We stopped that 
in short order. However, an American 
delegation was sent to Mexico. City 
to work out a new agreement to per- 
mit the importation of farm labor. 
The union received a copy of the pro- 
posals which were to be submitted to 
the Mexican government. We pre- 


pared an analysis of the proposed 


agreement and Mexican contract and 
submitted it to the Secretary of State 
before the delegation left for Mexico 
City. It is reported that negotiations 
are still going on down there. 


Farm Labor News 


The Farm Labor News is published 
monthly by the National Farm Labor 
Union. 

Business Office—Room 512, Victor Build- 
ing, 726 9th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The subscription rate is 86 cents per 
year, 3 cents per copy. Bundle rate, 1 }- 
cent per copy to agents. | 

The Farm Labor News is published by 
the National Farm Labor Union for its 
members and friends who are subscribers. 
Entered as second class matter at post 
office, Washington, D. C., under the act 


Address all communications concerning 
the Farm Labor News to Room 512, Victor 
nee 726 9th St. N.W., Washington, 


@ FARM LABOR NEWS 


Louisiana Delegation at Convention | 


Leon Husser, S. W. Seal, Joe Phares, W. J. Wilson and I. Lee Parker 


represented the dairymen members at the 15th Annual Convention of the 
Union in Cincinnati. 


_ All except Lee Parker are owners of small dairy farms. Parker is the 
national representative assigned to assist the dairymen in building the Union 
in that state, and with the help of hundreds of men like the ones who at- 
tended the convention, is doing a grand job. : 


Since the convention the dairymen have started building a co-op cooling 
plant, raising $20,000 for this purpose. They have petitioned for a hearing 
by the Department of Agriculture to set a fair price for their milk. ‘They 
have collected thousands of dollars in back pay due them by the big milk 
distributors. Now they are extending the benefits of the Union to dairymen 
in other sections of Louisiana and Mississippi. : 


MAKE SENSE AGRICULTURE 


The U. S. Census reports on agriculture for the year 1945 are the first 
undertaken that begin to make sense. Out of the 5,858,889 farms in the 
United States there are 102,186 large-scale units which produce over a fifth 
of all of the nation’s farm products. These are the commercial] or industrial 
type farms which employ over half of the nation’s hired labor. The Farm 
Labor News has selected a few states in different areas of the country and 
analyzed the size of holdings and the value of farm production raised on 
such factories in the fields. 


California 

In the state of California, where there is the largest number of large- 
scale Class I farms, farm land making up these 17,742 farm factories was 
22,140,115 acres, whereas, the total land in production in the state was re- 
ported at 36,058,086 acres. The average size of these Class I farms was 
1,248 acres, the average size of all other farms in the state was less than 12 
acres. | a 

The value of farm production in California was $1,424,104,743. Of this 
amount the factory-type farms produced $945,925,880, or 66.4 percent, of 
the total value of all products sold. The 17,742 farms produced food and 
fiber products averaging over $50,000 each. The other 121,242 farms pro- 
duced less than $4,000 worth of products each for the market. 


Connecticut 


Of the 8,386,580 acres of farm land in the state of Connecticut, only 
436,145 acres are farmed by the 580 large-scale farms. The pattern is very 
much the same as in California in the typical New England state. The 
average size of these large farms is over 750 acres, and they produce 42.6 
percent of the value of all farm products sold. 


| New Jersey 


In the state of New Jersey, where there is intensive truck farming with 
many specialty crops grown, the average Class I farm is 215 acres. How- 
ever, these farms feoeee 39.8 percent of the total farm products sold on 
the market. The Class II farms which are also classed as commercial type 
farm operations produce 35.2 pers: although such. farms may be fami 
owned and employ less than 4 hired hands except during the harvest season. 


Together the 2 types of farms produce 75 percent of the products raised in | 


New Jersey. 


Florida 


The 2,430 large-scale farms account for nearly half of the total farm land 
in production, consisting of 6,339,802 acres out of a total of 13,093,075 acres. 
These large-scale farms produce 62.06 percent of the total farm production 
of the state. The 2,430 large farms average over 2,600 acres each. | 


Texas 


In Texas there are 10,191 large-scale farms consisting of 71,483,928 acres 
out of a total of 143,694,786 acres in farm land. The average size of these 


large farms is 700 acres. The 10,191 large farms account for 32.7 percent 
of the state’s farm production. | ; | 


Arizona 


In Arizona there are 1,071 large-scale farms. These farms operate 85 
percent of the total land in farm production in the state and account for 70.3 
percent of the total farm production. The average size of the large factory- 
type farm in Arizona is 29,794 acres each. | 


FARM LABOR 


Housing For Farm Workers 


A number of bills for housing 
American people have been introduced. 
in Congress. However, none include ~ 


a provision for housing farm work- 
ers who do not live directly on. the 
farm. A group of people, including 
Hank Hasiwar and I, called on Sec- 


of Agriculture Brannan 
told us that he would undertake to 


revive the FSA migratory labor camp 
program if we wanted him to do so, 
but that he thought the FSA migra- 
tory labor camp programs ee 
labor should be handled by the U. S. 
Labor Department. He pointed out 
that his department represented the 
owning farmers and in the case of 
farm labor, was an employer’s agency. 
A letter along these lines was sent 
to him and some sort of housing pro- 
gram for both permanent and mi- 
grant workers is being worked out. 


Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istration and raised the question of 


farm labor housing not being included — 


in the Truman administration bill. 


|Here again we were promised action. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 
In his annual. report, Wage and 
Hour Administrator McComb advo- 
cated the extension of minimum wage 
laws to agricultural workers em- 
ployed in commercialized agriculture. 


Hearings are now being held in the 


House of Representatives and I ex- 


‘pect to appear before the commit-. 


tee,early in February to present th 
views of the union. a 


AFL Legislative Council 


has organized a National Legislative 
Council composed of one representa- 
tive from each of the 105 interna- 
tional unions in the AFL. This coun- 
cil meets once a month, and all work 
of the AFL on legislation is worked 
out jointly. The program of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union is being 
fully supported, and instead of one 
man here in Washington trying to put 
over a program we have more than 
100 working for our interests, as we 
in turn work for the interests of other 


cil has undertaken is the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act and reenact- 
ant of the Wagner Labor Relations 
aw. 


Once the Taft-Hartley slave labor 
law is off the books, we will start 
working for amendments to the new 
law, among them will be one to in- 


clude farm labor and will guarantee 


the right of workers to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. 


- Hearings have not yet been set on 
the social security laws; however, the 
AFL has announced a real program 
for changing all these laws to pro- 
vide old-age insurance, unemployment 
insurance, health insurance and ‘disa- 


cluding farm workers. 
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“He’s been making speeches con- | 


stantly ever since he ate that Union 


Organizer.” _ 


I also attended a conference of U. S. © 


The American Federation of Labor | 


AFL members. The first job the coun- . 


bility insurance for all workers, in- | 
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